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HOW SHALL WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY ? 
(CONCLUDED FROM THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. ) 


III. Speciul methodsx—In considering this part of the question we shall con- 
fine our attention to the first, or perceptive phase, since, the right stand-point 
being taken and the right direction given to study, if the final end to be at- 
tained be kept in view, there can hardly be, in the subsequent investigation of 
the subject, any serious departure from the correct course. 

It must be borne in mind that we have here to confine ourselves mainly to 
what the child can, with proper representations, discover for himself. So long 
as this idea is adhered to, we are in no danger of giving him what is beyond his 
comprehension. The only caution needed will be, not to go so much into de- 
tail as to diminish the prominence of the great characteristic features of the 
object studied. These must always be kept perfectly distinct. 

Whatever appeals are made to the understanding must be exceedingly sim- 
ple, the reasoning always being based on phenomena which the child has actu- 
ally observed, and there must not be too many steps, or successive conclusions, 
between the premises and the final one. 

We must be careful, also, to see that, whether in the study of the whole 
globe or the general view of the individual continents, due prominence is given 
to such of the points considered, as are characteristic, and become, therefore, 
the cause of important conditions or phenomena to be afterward studied. 

Keeping in mind the nature of the superstructure to be erected, we must so 
lay the foundation that each successive portion as it rises shall find its support 
already prepared ; and when, at length, the great vault shall be spread, every 
pier, every pedestal, every column, and every arch, shall be found in its proper 
position, bearing its appointed sbare of weight, having its own appropriate dec- 
orations and receiving its just meed of honor. 

We must fix the child’s attention on the form of the earth, and the distribu- 
tion of the land-masses and oceans, In this, the globe is the subject of exam- 
ination, the child being told, that, so far as our knowledge extends, it is an 
accurate representation of the earth, Henceforth it is to him as though he 
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were examining the earth itself, and he proceeds to the pleasing task of inter- 
rogating it, until he has acquired whatever it is able to teach him of itself. 

After having noticed and described its form, his attention is to be directed 
to the position of the lands, they being the fixed body around which the mobile 
portions arrange themselves. He is to notice the arrangement of the lands in 
two worlds, of unequal size, on opposite sides of the globe, the compact body 
of the Old World, and the elongated form of the New,—the massing of all the 
lands toward the North, and their divergence toward the South in three differ- 
ent bands,—and the consequent converse position and arrangement of the 
oceans. This is not to be merely a casual notice. The most careful attention 
is to be given to all these points, because on these forms and arrangements of 
the land-masses depend those great climatic phenomena which determine the 
conditions of life on the several continents, and which will, in subsequent 
study, demand his investigation. We thus furnish him the comer-stone for 
the temple he is beginning to rear. ‘As these several facts are discovered by 
the pupil he must invariably be required to state them clearly, in his own lan- 
guage, the teacher only correcting such grammatical errors as Le may commit, 
or supplying such new terms as will enable him to express his idea in a more 
clear and concise manner. 

He next proceeds to notice the breaking, by the sea, of the three bands in 
which the lands are disposed toward the South, and the consequent formation 
of six great masses, which he is told are called continents ;—the smaller bodies, 
here and there, called islands,—the parts of the continents nearly cut off from 
the main body, called peninsulas,—the three great divisions of the sea lying in 
basins among the continents, called oceans, &c. 

This is to be continued until the pupil has discovered and is able to describe 
the different divisions of land and water which appear on the globe, and, wher- 
ever it was possible, has found their counterpart in nature. Thus, by the in- 
telligent use of Bis own eyes, that part of Geography which is usually commit- 
ted to memory from his text-book, often amid sobs and tears, and which is 
almost immediately forgotten because, to him, unmeaning, has become an im- 
perishable part of his mind; and the descriptions, instead of being merely a 
burden to the memory, have been the means of enlarging his power of express- 
ing ideas, and therefore of receiving them from others. 

He is now ready to begin his study of the general conformation of the conti- 
nents. In order to do this he needs the intelligent use of certain terms to ex- 
press differences in the land-surface of the continents, and in the forms of their 
internal waters ; as mountain-range, plateau, plain, river, lake, ete. 

Ideas of these are to be obtained by him by an examination of the natural 
object, if within reach ; or, if not accessible to him, good pictures of these sev- 
eral forms will suffice, and from them he will form his own definitions. 

In entering upon the study of the continents it will be necessary to transfer 
the pupil from the globe to the physical map. He has but to be made acquaint- 
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ed with the conventional methods of representing the different varieties of 
Jand-surface, and internal waters, which he has been studying, and he is ready 
to conduct his own study of the continent just as he previously did that of the 
globe. 

As many different points will now require notice, it is indispensable that we 
endeavor to ascertain the logical order in which to present them, that is, the 
order of their successive dependence. To do this let us select any single 
point, as that of climate, and inquire by what is it influenced, and what does it 
control. 

The most general influence bearing upon the climate of a continent is the 
position of the latter on the globe, by which it is exposed to the more or less 
direct rays of the sun. Next is its contour,—determining the position in which 
the sea winds strike it,—and the position of its great lines of elevation, wheth- 
er so freely to admit these winds, or entirely to shut them out from the main 
body. The character of the surface also determines the form and distribution 
of the internal waters, and this in turn modifies the healthfulness of the climate 
in different portions. The study of these points then, properly, should precede 
that of the climate, in order that when it it is taken up the child may not be 
obliged to remember the facts concerning it as mere isolated statements, but 


‘being led by a simple association of the phenomena with its cause (the philo- 


sophie relation, in its full extent, cannot, of course, be given him), he will 
have it stored in its proper niche, where it will always be found when de- 
manded. 

Again, on the soil and the climate depends the general character of the veg- 
etation in different portions of the continent. On the vegetation depends the 
presence or absence of certain classes of animals which subsist on vegetation. 
On the presence in different parts of the continent of such plants or animals as 
are necessary to his subsistence, depends the existence of man, if in an uncivi- 
lized condition ; and the differences in the surface, soil, climate, and the distri- 


ution of vegetation, animals, and minerals, in the different portions, will ne- 


cessarily give rise to different industries, different social conditions, and dif- 
ferent degrees of advancement in the civilized state; that is, to differences in 
regard to the possibility of the presence of great nationalities in different por- 
tions of the continent. 

If evidence is needed in relation to the influence of physical conditions on 
the industrial pursuits, and distribution of population, we have but to look at 
our own country.* In the North-east, the rough surface, the somewhat sterile 
soil, and the cold climate, make agriculture impracticable in the larger part of 
the country, while the abundant water-power, and the rich stores of coal and 
iron, make it the great workshop of the nation, and its fine harbors capable of 
receiving and sheltering the ships of all nations, make it also our commercial 





*See Guyot’s large Map of the United States, in which the differences in surface are 
indicated by difference in color. 
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depot, nearly all the manufacturing and the foreign commerce of the country 
being carried on by that little corner north of the Potomac. 

Again, the level surface making cultivation easy, the fertile soil, and the 
warm and moist climate producing a luxuriant vegetation, make the great 
plains of the interior and the South the nation’s farm and garden, from which, 
were its resources fully developed, supplies might be drawn capable, one might 
almost say, of feeding the world, and, with the aid of the North-east, of clothing 
it. In these two regions are gathered almost the entire population of the 
country. 

The great plateau of the Rocky Mountains, on the contrary, doomed, in al- 
most every part, by its saline soil, and its want of moisture, to hopeless steril- 
ity, is incapable of supporting a population, and must have remained uninhab- 
ited but for the rich mineral treasures embosomed within it. Its population, 
however numerous it may become, must be mainly confined to the single ocen- 
pation of mining, and will be dependent for daily bread upon the East, or the 
fertile valleys beyond the Sierra Nevada, which enjoy all the moisture that but 
for this great barrier would have been dispersed over the whole. 

We find, therefore, growing out of the successive dependence, the following 
order of topics: 

1. Position on the Globe. 

2. Contour. 

8. Surface. 

4, Internal Waters. 

5. Climate. 

6. Vegetation. 

4. Animals. 

8. Races of People. 

9. Distribution, industries, social organization, intellectual condition, and 
history of the civilized inhabitants, 

The last, the distribution of man in the social capacity of states or nations, 
constitutes that department of the subject called Political Geography, the one 
which is usually first presented to the young, and, in fact, the only one pre- 
sented to any extent. 

This, it must be conceded, cannot be intelligently studied until a knowledge 
has been acquired of the physical conformation, the soil, the climate, the re- 
sulting vegetable, and associated animal life, which make the possibility of the 
presence of civilized states or nations in one part of the continent while they 

are absent from another. If the facts concerning their distribution be given 
the pupil, before he has any idea of these physical conditions which govern it, 
he may remember them, it is true, but they will be of little worth to him, be- 
cause he does not receive them intelligently, as the result of causes with which 
he is familiar, and the influence of which even he can discover if his attention 
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be directed to them,—but they are to him simply isolated facts to.be remem- 
bered, awakening no thought and stimulating no further study. 

We have seen that this topic of political geography belongs properly to the 
analytical phase of the subject. It must, therefore, be very sparingly present- 
ed in the perceptive portion. Only the most prominent facts, and such as are 
most obviously and unmistakably traceable to the great physical characteristics of 
the continents, can be presented ; and even these must be given only after the 
preceding topics are thoroughly known, so that the pupil can himself trace the 
relation of the former to them. 

In this study of the continents, accurate physical maps are indispensable, and, 
if possible, they should be entirely free from all lines or colors indicating arbi- 
trary political divisions, as these can but mar the distinctness, and break the 
unity of the all-important physical features. 

The child must be able to see only the divisions and limits which nature 
made, if he is to gain a correct idea of her work. 

The first topic the child has already considered, in his examination of the 
globe, and it need simply be recalled. In the next three topics, which consti- 
tute the main work of this grade, the same general course is pursued as in stud- 
ying the globe. That is, the child is to discover, by the use of his own eyes, 
what exists, and give correct expression to the facts which he discovers. 

One very important addition is however to be made. The pupil must inva- 
riably construct maps of the country he is studying. When upon the contour, 
his map will show only the outline ; when upon the surface, the mountains and 
other elevations must be added in their place; and when upon the internal 
waters, these must appear. In all these exercises the closest accuracy must be 
required, 

There are several reasons why this drawing should be insisted on. First, it 
aids, by the closer and more minute observation required than is necessary to a 
simple description, to fix the physical features in the memory. Second, it af- 
fords a variety of exercise by means of which the attention can without weari- 
ness be kept on these all-important points for a greater length of time. Third, 
it cultivates a power of representation which will be invaluable to the pupil in 


. future study; and lastly, at no after period in his life can he so easily acquire 


facility in this representation as now, and be so easily interested in the many 
little details which are necessary to accuracy. He takes delight in examining 
the minute peculiarities of contour and relative position; and what the older 
pupil would neglect as unimportant and wearily stupid, the child of nine years 
considers worthy of the greatest attention and the most prolonged effort. 

In studying the internal waters and the succecding points, the reason begins 
to be a little exercised in noticing the relations of the one to the other, and of 
all to the surface. Great care should be taken, however, to present only the 
most simple and obvious of these relations, such as the pupil of ordinary capa- 
city cannot fail to comprehend. For instance, the child is thoroughly ac- 
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quainted with the surface of North America. He knows of the great plateau 
in the western part of the United States, and of the high, unbroken wall of the 
Sierra Nevada, which borders it. He is told that the Pacific coasts and valleys 
have a fine warm climate, while the upper part of this great wall is very cold. 
He sees by the rivers that on the side toward the sea there must be abundant 
rains, while the other side is almost destitute of water. 

He has noticed many times in his mother’s kitchen that vapor rises from 
water abundantly when it is warmed, and that when this vapor comes in con- 
tact with the cold window-pane it is at once changed into water. Now if he is 
told that winds are constantly blowing on this part of the continent from the 
warm Pacific, will he not, if that simple phenomena be recalled to his atten- 
tion, at once see that tke moisture which these winds bring from the 
ocean will be taken from them when they strike the cold Sierra Nevada, and 
will fall in abundant rains on the outer slope, while the inner receives little or 
none? Remembering then the position of the mountain wall, can he ever for- 
get these peculiarities of climate ? Again, he has learned by experience in 
his garden that plants require, in order to their growth, both warmth and mois- 
ture. Knowing these differences in climate, will he fail to remember the dif- 
ferences in vegetation which he himself will discover depend on that? He 
kuows, also, that there are certain occupations, as agriculture and grazing, 

. which depend on the growth of plants. He will therefore be prepared to find 
that the one part is eminently fitted for these occupations, and the other either 
not at all so, or to a very limited extent. He thus gets his first insight, a very 
limited one it is true, into the relations of the physical conformation of a re- 
gion to its fitness to be the dwelling-place of man. We find, therefore, as be- 
fore stated, the necessity that he should first be made thcroughly acquainted 
with these forms. If this is done, it will become impossible for him to forget 
the subsequent facts, which he sees to be so intimately dependent upon them. 

When the general course here indicated has been pursued in each of the six 
continents, and a general view is had of the conformation of the oceans, the 
main work of the perceptive course is done. The child is now thoroughly pre- 
pared to enter upon the analytic course in which he is no longer confined main- 
ly to the study of general forms, but the detailed modifications of these forms, 
are carefully considered, and a great store of facts acquired in regard to the 
life of the vegetation, animals, man and nations associated with them, and he 
is constantly employing his reasoning powers to trace the relation of these 
facts to the physical conditions with which they are associated. 

We are aware that the ideas here advanced are diametrically opposed to the 
generally received notions as to the proper presentation of this subject to the 
young, and that if acted upon, they must produce an entire revolution in our 
methods of teaching Geography. 

We trust it has been made evident to the reader that, if we are to proceed 
on philosophic principles, the old plan of giving the pupil long lists of names, 
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and collections of facts in regard to political geography, as his first work in 
this subject, must be set aside, and he must, in the outset, be introduced to 
the globe in its physical conformation and conditions. 

Years of experience have convinced the writer that if the general plan here 
indicated be pursued, we shall no longer hear the complaint so often made by 
teachers that the children do not learn their geography lessons ; are not inter- 
ested in them, and do not remember them. 

The text-book so often disliked and neglected by the pupil, will become (if 
properly arranged) but the summary of his own thoughts, a convenient memo- 
randum of facts and relations, most of which he has himself discovered, to 
which he will always turn with interest and pleasure. The few details given in 
regard to such points as are beyond the range of his investigation, will, as he 
finds them in their relation to such points as he could investigate, confirming 
the justice of his own conclusions, be perused with never-wearying delight. 


—American Educational Monthly. 
————- §-=—-o 





For the Journal of Education. 
THE ENGLISH SCHOOL REPORT. 


It may not be generally known to the readers of the Journal that the past 
year is one peculiarly marked in the educational history of England. Some 
three or four years ago a Royal Commissioner was appointed by Parliament to 
inquire into the ‘administration and management” of the great Public Schools, 
and into “ the system and course of studies respectively pursued therein, as 
well as into the Methods, Subjects, and Extent of the Instruction given to the 
students of said Colleges, Schools, and Foundations.” 

The Commission, says the Edinburg Review, comprised “a list of names hap- 
pily combining academical and scholastic knowledge with that of the culti- 
vated man of the world, and calculated in every way to secure public cénfi- 
dence.” 

After a most minute and thorough investigation, extending through some- 
thing like two years and a half, and embracing nine of the principal public 
schools of England, the Report was completed and published during the past 
summer. 

While much of this voluminous Report is confined to matters having no 
counterpart in our American schools, and hence of no particular interest to us, 
a large portion is devoted to questions that concern the cause of education 
everywhere, and among others to that of the relative worth of different subjects 
of study. As the latest, fullest, and most authoritative discussion of this sub- 
ject it ought to be of the greatest interest to American teachers. 

Why is not this great event in the contemporaneous educational history of 
England better known in this country? Here is an investigation into matters 
of world wide interest, conducted by order of the British Parliament, carried 
on for a period of two years and a haif, with almost marvelous industry, care, 
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and ability, its results officially published to the world, all the English and 
Scotch Quarterlies giving elaborate reviews of it as one of the great events of 
the age ; and yet the fact, thus far, scarcely known in this country. Have our 
newspapers and journals never heard of it ? 

I propose to indicate but a single result of this inquiry, as it alone intimately 
concerns the subject of a few articles lately published in the Journal on the 
value of Classical Studies. Had those articles not been written before tie 
publication of this Report they would have embodied what here follows. 

After a full discussion of the subject,—the best, probably, to which the 
friends of classical ‘instruction can refer,—the Commissioners employ these 
words: 

“We are of the opinion that the classical languages and literature should 
continue to hold, as they do now, the principal place in public school educa- 
tion.” 

Says Blackwood’s Magazine, in commenting on this decision, ‘It would be 
wholly out of place to reproduce the arguments on which the Commissioners 
have founded this sound and wise conclusion. * * * There are at least 
two remarkable testimonies from men whose studies and habits of thought have 
lain in quite a different direction, and whose names give authority to their 
words, which deserve to be weighed carefully by all who are inclined to ques- 
tion ‘the use of so much Latin and Greek.’ The first is from Professor Airy, 
the Astronomer-Royal. 

“¢Question.—You would not on any account disturb the classics, as the 
basis of English education at our great public schools ?” 

““¢ Answer.—I would not, on any account; and perhaps more importance 
may be attached to my opinion in that respect, as being professionally, as I 
may say, a mathematician, and having made my strong points in that science, 
I stiff cannot sufficiently express the importance I attach to the study of the 
classics.’ 

“The other is from Dr. Hooker, of the Kew Botanical Gardens, and is 
brought out rather unwillingly, the witness being a warm advocate for the in- 
troduction into schools of the natural sciences. 

“¢Q.—As a matter of fact, it is the case that the classical education is be- 
coming more valued? You may say that generally ?’ 

‘«¢ A —T think so, decidedly.’ 

“¢Q.—Than twenty years ago ?” 

“6 A.—Yes.’ 

“*Q.—You do not know the grounds on which account chiefly it is valued, 
whether for the sake of the medical literature contained in the classical lan- 
guages, or for the sake of the discipline ?” 

“¢A.—It is for the sake of the discipline chiefly, and for the proof that a 
man has had so much mental culture.’ ” 

Taken as a whole this Report is probably the most conclusive evidence ex- 
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tant of the pre-eminent value of classical studies. In fact, from the prominence 
given in it to this particular subject, it would seem that one of the main ob- 
jects of the Commission was to decide authoritatively, after the fullest investi- 
gation, respecting this long vexed question. But besides this, there are many 
other things of great importance discussed in the Report ; and while it may be 
difficult or impossible for teachers in this country to procure this in its original 
form, I most heartily recommend to the perusal of all thoughtful minds the 
able and interesting reviews thereof to be found in the last July number of the 
London Quarterly, the Westminster, and the Edinburg Reviews, and, above 
all, in the June number of Blackwood’s Magazine. 8. 
Milton Academy. 


> —-— 





REPORT ON THE SCHOOL LAW. 
(Read before the State Teachers’ Association, at Milton, Nov. 17, 1864.) 


The Committee on Revision of the School Law would respectfully report: 

During the past year we have had about our usual amount of labors, recom- 
mendations, promises and failures. 

THE TOWN SYSTEM. 

The State Superintendent, in his Annual Report, again sets forth, and at full 
length, the advantages of the proposed Township System of Common Schools. 
The subject has been much discussed in various parts of the State, and the 
system everywhere seems to be regarded with favor. 

The State Superintendent, jointly with the two Committees of the Legisla- 
ture on Education, requested us as a Committee of the Association to meet 
with them for the purpose of discussing the proposed changes, with a view to 
lay the subject before the Legislature. One opinion seemed to pervade the 
whole: to carry the plan through during the then present session. The leading 
features were agreed upon, and Mr. Craig, the Assistant Superintendent, was 
engaged to complete the details of the bill. 

At length the bill was completed and presented to the Legislature. Wheth- 
er it was really too late or not we are unable to say. At all events, the usual 
cries of ‘‘ too late” and “too early” were raised—too late in the session, and 
too early for the people ; and we were thus thrown back at least one year. 

It is now more than seven years since we as an Association commenced to 
discuss the merits of the Township System of Public Schools, and about six 
years since the first bill was introduced before the Legislature. During this 
entire period nearly the whole educational strength of our State has appeared 
to favor our project ; State, county and town superintendents, and institutes of 
teachers have almost universally pronounced in its favor. Only the people- 
loving and people-fearing legislators have continued the ery, “ too early for 
the people.” 

In all the States where the system has been adopted, it has gained in popu- 
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larity. In fact, the only objection we have heard is the one mentioned, that 
the people are not yet prepared for the change. But we may be sure that the 
people as a mass never will be ready ; we need not look for it. They seek for 
bread, clothing, land, money, honor, party gains, political superiority ; but at 
what caucus or at what political meeting of the people have we ever heard 
announced as a leading topic, ‘“‘ Improvement in School Systems.” People are 
often very prompt to seek a cure, and yet very slow to look for preventives. 
They will give untold millions of money and rivers of blood to cure a rebellion, 
but little money and iittle pains to prevent one, by the spread of knowledge. 
In one of our so called intelligent communities, a lady, polished in manners, 
refined in sentiment, well educated, and experienced as a teacher, was reject- 
ed, and a simpering, rather low bred, ill-tempered, inexperienced girl chosen, 
merely on a difference of price, and so the school lost the noble influence of 
the true teacher and genuine lady, and gained less than a penny a week for 
each of the wealthy farmers in the district ! 

One thing, however, speaks well for our people: They accept changes in our 
school system without much complaint. This is at least a passive goodness, 
and of great value in advancing our cause. 

THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The County Superintendency, although in its present operation not vastly 
superior to the old system, has been received with little opposition. It was 
thought best, by those having control of the matter, to introduce this part of 
the general plan first. This was somewhat like the cautious man who bought 
a knife handle on condition that he should pay half price, if it proved half as 
useful as a whole one. But as a handle without a blade is useless, so to a great 
extent has our County Superintendency fallen short of its expected benefits 
for want of the accompanying parts. Our present system of school visitation 
is almost a failure. The Superintendent usually calls but once a term at most, 
which amounts to little more than a scare. 

Again, many of our County Superintendents are not such men as would be 
selected by a competent educational board. It is said that the people ought to 
have the privilege of selecting such officers; but under the present plan of 
caucus, convention and wire-pulling, we are liable to have and sometimes do 
have, profane and sometimes intemperate gamblers thrust into this most impor- 
tant position, while the people are fooled into the notion that they are enjoy- 
ing some special privileges of franchise. 

We believe that the whole system, as it was long since recommended by the 
Association, and fully in operation, would not only satisfy the people, but con- 
fer the greatest benefits upon our youth, and upon the State generally. If we 
can get the right men in the right places, it can be done. Mr. Barnard went 
before the Legislature of Pennsylvania and asked them to adopt a plan much 
resembling the plan proposed for our State, and to adopt it without discussion 

or alteration ; and they did so. The result is that the State has stepped right 
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forward, and stands among the foremost in her common school advancement. 
We live in hope and look for work in the right direction the cofhing winter, 

but fear that if some advancement is not soon made we may lose the points we 

have already gained. A. Pickett, Chairman. 


——___ +e —___. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS SHOULD BE APPOINTED. 


A careful inquiry into the practical workings of the system of county super- 
vision in these [New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin,] and other States, 
shows that whatever lack of efficiency it has exhibited, may be traced directly 
to incompetent officers, and that the prime source of this mischief is political in- 
fuence. Wherever the office has been made the foot-ball of party organizations 
and cliques, there its usefulness has been seriously impaired. What is needed 
is not simply the supervisory office, but the office so created as to guard it ef- 
fectually from unqualified aspirants. 

In Pennsylvania, where the system has worked most satisfactorily, the coun- 
ty superintendents are elected by the school directors of the several townships 
in convention assembled. This has proved an excellent provision of the law. 
If the persons thus chosen were required, before entering upon the duties of 
the office, te procure a certificate of qualification from a competent board of 
examiners, as is generally required in this State of city and town superintend- 
ents, the plan would be improved. 

This plan will work well in this State. The boards of education in the seve- 
ral townships of cach county might each elect, at their annual meeting in 
April,.one delegate to cast the vote of the board in the county convention— 
each board being entitled to one vote. The persons thus elected should be 
required to procure a certificate of qualification from the State Board of Ex- 
aminers. The term of office should not be less than two years.—Hon. EH. E. 
White, School Commissioner of Ohio. 





TOWN SYSTEM—VIEWS OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Apams.—Here let me say that we very much need a supervision of our schools, 
more efficient than can be exercised by the County Superintendent. If the 
Township District System is adopted, this want will be supplied, and, though I 
think that new and thinly settled counties like Adams would not derive so 
great benefit from its adoption as would more densely populated sections, I 
am satisfied that, as a State, Wisconsin needs just such a system, and I hope 
that our Legislature, at its next session, will be brought to action upon this 
subject.—J. C. Yocum. 

Cotumnra.—Superintendent Rosenkrans entirely dissents from the generally 
expressed views of other Superintendents in favor of the Township System 
The length of his article on the subject prevents its publication in this report, 
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but it will, if possible, be published in the Journal of Education.—wNote by the 
State Superintendent. 

Grant.—In regard to the Township District System of school management, I 
would simply say that I concur in the views of the late State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, as presented in his last Annual Report. In my native 
State I have seen the practical working of the system, and can bear testimony 
to its success. By its adoption, I think, the number of graded schools in this 
county might be very greatly multiplied—giving each town one thorough, gra- 
ded school, at least, nine months of the year. In a large county like Grant, 
and perhaps in every county, there is needed an officer in each town whose 
duty it shall be to visit each school in the town once a month and report to the 
County Superintendent. This county contains 29 towns, three of them six by 
twelve miles. This is too large a tract of country for any one man to visit 
often enough to be thoroughly conversant with the working of each school, 
there being over two hundred schools in the county.—D. @. Purman. 

Green.—The Township System of schoo! management, as presented in the 
last Annual Report of the State Superintendent, appears to me to be demo- 
cratic in spirit, and calculated to produce the greatest good to the greatest 
number.— W. C. Green. 

La Crosse.—I am not posted enough to give any opinion upon the Township 
District System. It would seem to work admirably in older, thickly settled 
counties. Iam not sure of its amounting to much hereaway.—F. A. Moore. 

Marquetre.—With regard to what is called the Township District System, I 
can only express an individual opinion, and for our county only. At the pres- 
ent time, and under our present circumstances, I do not consider it would be 
adapted to the wants and necessities of our schools, though perhaps a part of 
the system might be adopted'by so modifying it that a central school for the 
education and training of teachers and others might be located in certain de- 
fined districts, which, in some instances, might embrce several towns. But in 
the newer and thinly settled portions of the State, of which this county forms 
a part, it would be too burdensome, if it were practicable, to make the entire 
change contemplated in this system.—B. F. Hood. 

Monror.—It is my deliberate opinion that the plan proposed for a Township 
District System (or some similar one) would work incalculable benefit to the 
common school interests of the State. Take Monroe County, for instance. It 
is an impossibility for one man to thoroughly superintend the schools in this 
county. I find it more than I can do to visit each district during every term 
of school, and therefore the watchful care that I ought to bestow upon the 
schools is wanting. With a Township District System the “ educational com- 
mittee” would supply the lack. This is but one of very many advantages that 
would accrue. I am most heartily in favor of the proposed amendment to our 
common school system.—J. FH. Anderson. 

Periv.—I think the Township District System will be a great improvement 
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on our present system, and hope the time is not far distant when it shall be 
adopted. It will soon bring about the establishment of graded schools, the 
want of which every educator plainly sees and feels.—J. R. Hanan. 

Ricutanp.—As to the Township District System, I can only say that it pre- 
sents many striking advantages. Some difficulties might be found in the dis- 
position of the present school-houses, and in tke satisfactory location of the 
superior grades of schools through the towns. Probably these difficulties can 
be obviated, but it strikes me that the best mode of doing this is yet to be con- 
trived.— W. C. Wright. 

Savk.—At my first examination of the Township District System, as present- 
ed in the last Annual Report of the State Superintendent, I thought that there 
were objections that would fully balance all the arguments in its favor, but 
these objections have nearly disappeared. Give us the township system.—J. 
W. Morley. 

Snenorcan.—The Township District System will, I think, supply the only 
link necessary to make our school code perfect. Those who have given the 
subject any thought must have felt that something was needed to make our 
school system work ; that the system of district organization was ruinously ex- 
pensive, and tended to keep small districts backward. The Township District 
System will remedy these evils, by having to support a less number of 
schools ; for school-houses may be so located in every town as to save 20 per 
cent., and, at the same time, better accommodate all the children ; by making 
a greater uniformity in the schools, and doing away with many small districts, 
that cannot afford to keep'a school for more than three or four months during 
the year, and that only by employing a ‘cheap teacher.” Those miserably 
uncomfortable houses, with a single row of benches on three sides, would give 
place to houses built and furnished with a view to the comfort and convenience 
of the scholar. I trust the next Legislature will enact such laws as will give 
us the benefit of the Township System soon.—H. A. Forbes. 

Watworti.—So far as the Township System of school management is con- 
cerned, I most unhesitatingly recommend its adoption in Wisconsin, as I have 
seen its good effects in my native State, where it has wrought many changes 
for the better in their school system. It is generally conceded by the friends 
of education in this county, that its adoption would be a step in advance, and 
it is to be hoped that the Legislature elect will incorporate it into our school 
laws at the coming session.—A. J. Cheney. 

Wavkesna.—The Township District System was discussed at some length at 
one of our County Teachers’ Associations. Several gentlemen of experience 
and observation who have witnessed the workings of this system in other 
states, bore uniform testimony to its superiority. I doubt not that under its 
workings our school buildings would speedily improve. It would also tend to 
elevate many schools now neglected. I see no reason why the cause of educa- 
tion would be retarded in any community, if suitable provisions were made 
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whereby those localities possessed of more than an average share of enterprise 
in educational matters were allowed to appropriate funds for the support of the 
schools in their respective sub-districtsx—A. D. Hendrickson. 





THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO GOVERNMENT. 


At no other time in our national history has the demand been so urgent that 
the patriot should be thoroughly furnished for every good word and work, 
Anxious hearts are eagerly asking, ‘‘ What is to be the result ?” An appeal 
has been taken from moral to physical force. Muskets are proving more ser- 
viceable weapons than essays, in the great struggle for national unity, and 
even national existence. Our institutions, our homes, our hearths, are each 
and all imperiled. And what shall the end of these things be? Patriotic eyes 
are peering out into the future, striving to ascertain what it holds in reserve 
for us, and all our hearts are yearning for the light. And amid it all, amid the 
smoke and roar of the conflict, we can only labor and wait. 

One principle or proposition that underlies every nation’s well-being has 
arrested my attention, and I would like to give others the result, premising, 
however, that to most of you nothing new may be shown, only an old path re- 
trodden. The proposition is this: ‘‘ Whatever may be the primary idea in the 
government which any people have adopted, all the civil institutions which are 
also adopted by that nation should—nay, must—conform to that idea.” The 
consequences of a disagreement between them are at once apparent. If be- 
tween the primary and seccndary institutions of the country there chances to 
be a manifest discordance, then internal conflict must ensue. 

Compromises may put off the fatal day ; but, so surely as God’s laws are im- 
mutable, conflict must come. The irrevocable must may be delayed, but not 
defied. Laws will be made that conflict with each other. Sectional preju- 
dices will arise and demagogues fan them into flames. The course of justice 
will be impeded, if not entirely arrested. Tranquility will give place to dis- 
cord. Brotherly, national feeling will be transmuted into sectional hate, and 
anarchy, with all its array of attendant evils, must ensue. I presume that 
many of you, in the course of your historical reading, have been struck by the 
constant recurrence of this fact. It has been recorded time and time again: 
every page of history is luminous with the truth that such and such a nation— 
Athens, Sparta, Genoa, Venice, Rome, Poland, France, and even proud old 
England—has been shaken to its very foundation, some of them entirely de- 
stroyed and blotted out from the list of nations, while others have escaped as 
by fire from the consequences of this discordance between the primary, funda- 
mental principle of their organic government and the spirit in which their in- 
stitutions and legislation were founded. 

And in no respect is this proposition truer or more plainly to be discerned in 
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its workings than in regard to the primary idea of a government and its system 
of education. Given, a purely democratic form of government, where the 
masses rule, and you must have an educational sy that conforms to it, both 
in spirit and in fact. The masses must be educated; there can be no “‘ may 
be” here. They must be, or, blinded by prejudices, enslaved by superstitions, 
and depraved by nameless vices, they become fit tools for demagogues ; _politi- 
cal suicides, wasting their strength in sectional strife and party hate, like the 
fabled Bellerophon in the plain of Wandering, consuming themselves. 

Athens in her earlier days was a pure democracy. The people met much as 
we do in our town meetings, transacted their business in about the same man- 
ner, only more turbulently than do we when discussing and passing ordinances 
concerning bridges, roads, cattle-roaming and pounds. Their system of educa- 
tion, however, provided schools only for the rich, who were able to pay for an 
attendant (a pedagogue) for each pupil, while they paid but little attention to 
reading, writing, and spelling. The greatest possible attention was, however, 
paid to instruction in oratory, practical composition, music, and the principles 
of the fine arts. At the same time, it was provided by law that the boys of 
the poorer classes, and all the girls except courtesans, should not attend these 
schools, under any circumstances, And what were the results of such a sys- 
tem ; a system admirably adapted to produce political demagogues, leaders of 
party factions, poets, sophists, and Aspasias, but not to train men? You know 
them well. Every school-boy and girl can tell you of the downfall of her glo- 
ry, of Aristides the Just, banished for his justice, and Socrates, poisoned on 
account of his superior talents and disposition to enlighten the people, and 
free them from their faction-thriving and priest-ridden serfdom. Democracy 
gave way to aristocracy, and that to despotism. 

Rome repeated the sad history, in the days of her republic. The idea that 
it was the duty of the state to educate all her children, of whatever class, 
seems never to have entered the minds of her law-makers, or if it did, it was 
banished as a chimera. The truth, however, seems to be, that a class here 
were determined from the start to be the ruling class, and so, in self-preserva- 
tion, adopted a partial system of education, Education was left to run wild, 
and we read that the ability to read and write was a rare attainment, and this, 
with a very scanty knowledge of arithmetic, was ail that was imparted; and 
even this smail modicum, meagre as it was, was carefully preserved for the 
children of the wealthy and haughty patrician. The consequences are readily 
foreseen. The passions were left to run riot. Sensuality, debauchery and 
nameless vices ensued, to an extent almost incredible. 

The system of clientage came in, followed by serfdom ; for the poor were ig- 
norant, and the wealthy, taking advantage of their own knowledge and the 
others’ ignorance, forced them to give up privilege after privilege, right after 
right, and again did aristocracy displace democracy ; in its turn, amid the 
scramble for place and power, to give way to the worst form of absolutism. 
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True, in the latter days of the Republic, the course of study was enlarged, 
but the masses were still exgluded from its benefits, and the remedy only ag- 
gravated the disease, and ened the catastrophe, giving more power to the 
oppressor, and adding to the degradation of the oppressed and toiling millions, 

The tracery could be followed still farther, and changes of domination, of 
dynasty, and even changes involving national existence, could be traced and 
foreseen by watching the educational systems of different nations. 

It disproves nothing to say, as has often been said, that brutalized, unedu- 
cated, barbaric nations have often overcome cultivated ones. Looking but a 
little more closely into the matter, subjecting the nations named and their in- 
stitutions to a more rigid examination, you will see at once that those so-called 
cultivated nations had, by centralized education, sunk themselves (and by this 
I mean the dominant classes) so deeply into sensuality and slothful indulgence 
of all kinds, and had so degraded the masses, that their nation, as a whole, was 
inferior to another nation without their arts and culture, whose equality of 
cultivation, rude though it may have been, gave a superiority of intellectual 
condition.—W. E. C., in Lllinois Teacher. 





CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 


It is an educator’s duty to study methods of developing the intellect of his 
pupils. It is not sufficient that he should content himself with a preparation 
concerning the subject to be presented ; he should constantly strive to develop 
a system of imparting such knowledge in such a manner as shall best develop 
the pupil. There are evidently two primary objects to be regarded by the ed- 
ucator in conducting a recitation. These two are imparting information to the 
mind and developing the mental strength and powers of the pupil. 

It is said that he who provides labor for the poor by which they can earn a 
living is a greater benefactor, and more truly wise, than he who simply gives 
from his own store. The philosophy of it undoubtedly is in the fact that he is 
the greatest benefactor who teaches self confidence, and hence self support. 
Thus it is in teaching. He is the best educator who teaches the pupil the 
most self reliance—who develops the greatest amount of mental power in the 
pupil. 

What is more lamentable to a really true educator—one who is earnestly 
aware of the importance of this self reliance—than to sce a recitation con- 
ducted in such a manner as to educate simply to self distrust and confusion. 

So far as I am able to decide, there are two things that an educator should 
not do: allow pupils to reeite while sitting ; nor recite the lesson for the pupil. 
Let me illustrate. 

A few months since I was present at an examination of a class of young 
ladies in Mental Philosophy. The teacher was a man of much experience, but 
I observed that there was a general lack of independence, interest, enthusiasm, 
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while reciting, on the part of the class. The examination was creditable, but 
the instructor remarked to me that he had so much difficulty in securing reci- 
tations which were energetic, natural and full of life; that they were far too me- 
chanical on the part of the young ladies, who recited simply from the head, 
not from the heart, soul. I observed that the class recited while sitting, and 
that the teacher occasionally asked a question that very plainly suggested its 
answer. This method of reciting I deem calculated to prevent good recita- 
tions—good development of independence. The standing position is best 
adapted to enable one to express his thoughts freely and forcibly. Just im- 
agine John B. Gough, or Henry Ward Beecher, addressing an audience while 
sitting in their chairs on the rostrum! Try it yourself, my kind reader, and 
see if you are not less energetic, less forcible, more Trestrained, less natural, 
in your reading while sitting than while standing—your thoughts flow less rap- 
idly, vividly—you feel more inclined to be indolent—your blood flows more 
quietly. I once had a student—a young lady of medium ability—in Geometry. 
She did quite poorly for one who had studied it before as much as she had— 
three books of Legendre, and six of Robinson’s Geometry. I was obliged to 
recommend her to the beginning class, after a trial. She told me she had re- 
cited thus:—The teacher enunciated the propositions for the class—helped 
them to construct the figures, if they could not do them, and then if the pupils 
hesitated in the demonstrations he would always prompt; he never reviewed 
daily ; thus he never had any failures! This young lady could do nothing at all 
but fail when required to do her own reciting, unaided by me; she had no self 
confidence ; and constant fear encircled her about. 

I attended an examination of a class in Geometry in one of our oldest Acad- 
emies in this state, and was pained as well as astonished at what I saw. The 
class was in Bk. iv, in Legendre—they took the books to the board and drew 
the figures on the board from the book, aad only closed it when called upon to 
recite, and then to be aided by the teacher if they hesitated. 

If such teaching is correct then ‘“ woe is me !” 

Suppose a teacher should relieve his pupil in piano music frora fingering the 
difficult passages in the music by doing it for him at all times ; how long would 
it be before such a pupil could play ? 

It would seem to be the part of good sense to require the class to do their 
own work. You may say that the pupils fail then so often. Very well; let 
them fail. But we have to go over the ground so slowly, if they must do all 
the reciting. Granted. A little food, when the digestive organs are healthy, 
gives more strength than much food swallowed when the organs are not capa- 
ble of digesting it, because of dyspepsia. 

I am asked if I would not explain anything in recitation. I would explain 
very much, but not until the class have recited, or tried to recite, and failed. 
The place for reciting is the place to discipline the class—the place to review 
—to explain more fully the ground already passed over, to drill and develop 
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the faculties of the pupil—that he may have command over them at all times, 

Suppose you conduct the recitation entirely by question and answer, instead 
of simply announcing the topic and requiring the pupil to proceed with the 
entire discussion, or until requested to be seated. Do you not, as questioner, 
do fully half of the reciting for the pupil? Does it not, as a general thing, 
take as much, or even more, knowledge of the subject to ask the questions in- 
telligently than it does to answer them? You cannot be with your pupils in 
active life. They must know how to ask as well as answer questions. Many 
young men, when called upon to conduct business for themselves utterly fail. 
Why? Their fathers were good business men, but they did all the business 
themselves, requiring nothing of the sons but to look on. To look on simply, 
and to do, are two quite distinct things. 

In musie no one would think of striking half the notes on the key board, at 
every lesson, and let the pupil strike the other and easier half. Why do so 
in other things ? 

I have, at the present time, a pupil in Algebra—a lady of good abilities— 
who told me, but a few weeks since, that she used to recite well until she en- 
tered my class, but now she could do nothing; however, if ‘she had her old 
teacher she would now recite well.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘ how did your old teach- 
er conduct the recitation?” ‘By question and answer.” ‘ Prompt any ?” 
“ Sometimes.” The young lady felt sad because she failed so much—but she 
soon could both commence and end a discussion without help—i. e., ask her 
own questions as well as answer them. 

Suppose you wish to impress upon the class the fact that you are “ posted !” 
Then occupy all the time yourself; ask no questions, require no answers ; sim- 
ply let your tongue loose and display yourself! But this is unworthy a teacher. 

Let no books be used in recitation in almost all studies—use no book your- 
self. Your example will then have a very stimulating effect upon the class. 

Another thing I would notice. Practice no set reviews, but review every 
day a portion of the ground already passed over during the term. Let the 
class understand they are held responsible for all passed over during so much 
of the term—thus proceed until the close of the term. You are then ready for 
examinations every day. 

Many teachers fail because of the long lessons they assign. Assign enough, 
but do not forget that the pupil is stili younger than you are. 

Lastly, be earnest in the recitation room—let your manner be impressive, be 
indicative of the importance you feel and would have them feel ; for if you do 
not feel interested you must not complain if your pupils do not.—J. H. H., in 
New York Teacher. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


NORTH-WESTERN SANITARY FAIR. 


Cuicaco, February 6, 1865. 
To the Superintendents, Teachers and Pupils of the Public Schools of the North- West: 

A great Sanitary Fair is to be opened in the city of Chicago, on May 30th, 
1865. The Executive Committee having it in charge, have determined to open 
a Public School Department, and have appointed the undersigned the Special 
Committee to take charge of this Department. 

Teachers and Pupils of the Public Schools are found upon every Battle-Field, 
in every Camp, and in every Hospital in our land ; they need the sympathy and 
the contributions of their fellows at home. Every child in the Schools of the 
North-West can minister to the comfort of a sick or wounded brother in the 
army. 

No articles will be exhibited in this Department of the Fair, except such as 
are contributed by School Children or their Teachers. 

Any article, of the most trifling value, that comes from the willing hand of a 
warm-hearted child, will be welcome. Let each child devise something that 
shall be attractive, and it will meet with a ready sale. 

Each State represented in the Exhibition may have a separate table, if de- 
sired, under the management of the Committee to be appointed by the member 
of the General Committee from that State. 

Each member of the General Committee will act as Chairman of a State 
Committee, to be designated by himself. 

Cities or Counties designing to contribute may correspond with the member 
of the Committee from their own State; or, if preferred, directly with the 
Chairman of the General Committee. 

It is hoped that all who may receive this Circular will at once set about pre- 
paring articles for the Fair. 

Let Superintendents and Teachers aid by contributing one day’s salary. 

All moneys may be remitted through the Member of the Committee of each 
State contributing. 

To save expense, it will be better that articles contributed be boxed anda 
sent directly to Chicago, plainly marked, ‘‘ Public School Department of Sani- 
tary Fair, N. W. Sanitary Commission Rooms, 66 Madison Street, Chicago.” 

If at the time the articles are shipped a notice of shipment be sent to the 
Chairman of the Committee, he will see that the articles are disposed of in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the donors. 

As the Schools of many of the Villages will hold Exhibitions at the close of 
the Winter Term, the Committee would suggest that a small admittance fee be 
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charged, and the proceeds given to the Sanitary Fair; or, if desired, Special 
Exhibitions may be given with this end in view. 

A very trifling gift from each school-child in the North-west will, in the ag- 
gregate, make a munificent donation to the Sanitary Fair. 

CommittEe.—For the City of Chicago, J. L. Pickard, R. Prindiville, and W. 
H. Wells. For the State of Illinois, Hon. N. Bateman, Springfield. For the 
State of Wisconsin, Hon. J. G. MeMynn, Madison. For the State of Towa, 
Hon. O. Faville, Des Moines. For the State of Indiana, Hon. Geo. W. Hoss, 
Indianapolis. For the State of Michigan, Hon. 0. Hosford, Lansing. For the 
State of Minnesota, Hon. R. Blakely, St. Paul. 

The ‘ American” and the “ United States” Express Companies have agreed, 
through their Agents in Chicago, Messrs. J. D. Colvin and J. C. Fargo, to 
transmit to Chicago, free of expense, all contributions to the Fair not exceed- 
ing sixty peunds in weight. 

Mr. Pickard says in a note: 

“There seems to be thus far a general disposition to make this Public School 
Department a great success. I hope Wisconsin will contribute her share. 
Wisconsin soldiers have been very liberally treated by the Sanitary Commis- 
sion and Soldiers’ Home of this city. Michigan and Iowa go into this work 
with great zest.” 

Mr. McMywn authorizes us to assure our readers of his hearty commendation 
of the benevolent purpose announced above, and desires us to say that any re- 
mittances in furtherance of the same which may be made to him as Chairman 
of the Committee for the State of Wisconsin, will be duly acknowledged 
in the Journal of Education. 

All we need to add is—Wisconsin will not be behind her sister states, if the 
matter is taken up earnestly and without delay. Let every child in every 
school do something, and the aggregate will be noble. 


Prizr Mepat.—Gov. Lewis has made a donation of $100 to the State Uni- 
versity, which has been acknowledged by Supt. McMynn in behalf of the Board 
of Regents, and the interest of which is to furnish a Prize Medal annually for 
the most deserving student of the Institution. We have not room for the cor- 
respondence on the subject, but may commend the example thus set to other 
public men who have money to spare. 


Iowa.—After an estrangement of twelve or eighteen months, through 
some unfortunate misapprehension, we are happy to greet again the Iowa 
Instructor and School Journal. It is now published at Des Moines, by Messrs. 
Mills & Co., ably edited by Hon. Oran Faville, State Superintendent, and is 
well freighted with interesting matter.—Iowa appears to have dropped her 
State Board of Education, with its partal powers of Educational Legislation, 
and to have fallen back to the usual system. We were much interested in the 
success of the plan, which we thought valuable in theory, ut least, 
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REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Last month we gave an extract recommending the “ Town System” to the 
attention of the Legislature, and another upon the importance of establishing a 
Normal School. We give at this time some further extracts upon topics of 
most immediate interest : 

“Scnoot Cumpren.—The number is nearly 3 per cent. greater than last 
year. This is the least increase in per centage since the State was organized.” 

“Scnoot Arrenpance.—During the past year the attendance has fallen off. 
The per centage of attendance of number registered is 58. * * * There is 
a decrease in attendance of number registered of 7 per cent. since last year. 
The per centage of attendance of the whole number entitled to school privi- 
leges is, for this year, 33. This is 11 per cent. less than last year. This fact 
ought to attract the attention of all. It is well to urge parents to manifest 
greater interest in their schools, and to call upon ail classes of citizens to aid 
in securing a more general and regular attendance. It may be best to enforce 
attendance by law, and to apportion the public money on the basis of actual 
attendance ; but of this we may be certain, ow schools will never do their legiti- 
taate work until we improve the character and increase the qualifications of our 
teachers.” 

It would appear from a table given that the average attendance for the last 
ten years, of the whole number registered has been about 65 per cent. The 
decrease of attendance disclosed above is to be attributed not we hope te 
any serious diminution of interest on the part of parents, but to the absence of 
so many young men in the army, the scarcity of labor and the consequent with- 
drawal of many schoel-children of both sexes who would otherwise have been 
at school. 

“TracnEerRs.—Of the 7,585 teachers employed during the past year, it is as- 
certained from the data furnished in the special reports of County Superintend- 
ents, that the number holding certificates of different grades is as follows: 


Number holding limited third grade certificates..... eee ET CPC CLE - 824 
a “third grade " Deenesincaanne cas oancrera: SOREN 

<< “second “ se sasies ORE CEE ETL PCE RE 377 

sa first " bi seeccceceecceseucesccce 127 
Total ...... aap oasis male are dees dsevetsueedcddscess REPEC ECC . «7,585 


After quoting the School Law in reference to Teachers’ Certificates, the 
Report adds: 

“Tt appears that about 93 per cent. of those employed the past year were 
not examined in the History of the United States, nor in Hygiene or the Laws 
of Health, nor in Theory and Practice of Teaching. If any class of instructors 
needs to to understand these branches, it would seem to be those who have 
charge of our country schools. It is probable that some of those teaching 
under a third grade certificate might obtain the second grade, but these cer- 
tainly exhibit little professional pride, when they can show no evidence, in 
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their license to teach, that they possess any special fitness for their vocation.” 

In this connection, the pertinency and importance of the suggestions of the 
Report in regard to Normal Schools will be seen. These, in part, we have al- 
ready given. The establishment of such schools will be a work of time, even if 
no more time is lost ; but the Report speaks of another agency for improving 
our teachers now provided for by law, and sadly in need of some more system- 
atic and sufficient material aid. We refer to 

“Tracuers’ Instirutes.—This simple and economical agency has been efii- 
ciently used during the past year, for promoting the improvement of teachers 
and exciting an interest in education among the people. Until a State Normal 
School is organized, it is upon these meetings of teachers that we must rely.” 

After adverting to the Institutes held during the year by the County Super- 
intendents and the Agent of the Normal Regents, to the general plan on which 
they are conducted and to the resulting benefits to teachers and the commu- 
nity, the Report further says: 

““If our schools have not retrograded during the past three years, if they are 
at present in a prosperous condition, it must be attributed mainly to the Insti- 
tutes held by the county superintendents, and the board of Normal School Re- 
gents ; and so efficient has this educational agency proved, that it is believed 
some provision for meeting the necessary expenses for fuel, lights, printing, 
instruction, etc., is called for by the vital need of better trained teachers for 
our common schools. 

“‘The efficiency of these institutes would be promoted by a more general co- 
operation on the part of district boards in securing the attendance of teachers 
employed by them. It is earnestly recommended that teachers be allowed to 
dismiss their schools and required to attend the institutes held in their neigh- 
borhood. The loss of time will be compensated by increased efficiency on the 
part of the teacher. Hospitality on the part of the people, and a generous co- 
operation with the county superintendent, are always needed, that the ex- 
penses for board may not be such as to render it impossible for teachers to 
attend.” 

It will readily occur to all interested in the success and efficiency of our In- 
stitutes that they may help to secure some aid for them from the State by 
asking for it. In Ohio a small fund is created in each county by requiring 
each person examined for a certificate to pay a fee of we think 50 cents. This, 
with an appropriation of 50 cents for every teacher in actual attendance upon 
an Institute would enable any county superintendent (or in some cases two or 
more superintendents united for the purpose) to make the institutes held more 
useful, and to secure a more general attendance. Added to this the fact of 
every teacher’s attendance should be noted upon his certificate. It is a gen- 
eral feeling that the law as it now stands, requires brick to be made without 
straw, and that no sufficient means is brought to bear to secure the attendance 
of those who most need to improve. 
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REPORT ON THE SCHOOL LAW. 


On the point of the manner of filling the place of County Superintendents, 
the Report printed on a former page takes the view generally held by public- 
school-men elsewhere, though not the one acted upon in this State. We have 
little doubt the plan of popular election will be changed, when the proper de- 
gree of experience is reached. In some counties election has secured just as 
good men as appointment would have done, and as good as could be expected 
under any circumstances, for the salaries paid. In others, the result has been 
a failure. Whole counties for a whole term have derived little or no benefit 
from the office—nay, have suffered great harm and loss, and would have been 
far better off under the old town superintendency. With a modified town-su- 
pervision restored, as a part of a town organization, the want pointed out by 
several of the county superintendents themselves would be supplied. But this 
can never preclude any county from the liability of having .a superintendent 
worse than none, so long as the office is the “foot ball” of politics. The ex- 
tract from the Report of Commissioner White of Ohio which follows Mr. Pick- 
ett’s Report, expresses we believe the view of the matter generally taken by 
educational men who have carefully examined it, and suggests a method of 
appointment which could very readily be provided for in the adoption of a 
town system. 

New York see-sawed between a town and county superintendency, and final- 
ly compromised by adopting an assembly district plan. Pennsylvania has—or 
at least her system contemplates—both. This is we believe the true policy. 
Most of the difficulties connected with this whole question will appear much 
less formidable if we once boldly lay it down as an axiom that neither town nor 
county lines are to be much regarded in establishing and carrying out an ade- 
quate school system. Every facility should exist for the division of large coun- 
ties or the union of sparsely settled ones, for general supervisury purposes, and 
for the union of towns for high school purposes. Indeed, breaking away from 
the hurtful notion that educational interests are subordinate ones, it would be 
wisdom to survey and district the state for educational purposes, and then 
keep education and political matters separate and entirely distinct. 


Prog. Searing in this number supplements his recent articles on “The 
Worth of Classical Studies” by one on the late “ English School Report.” 
Says the “ Iowa Instructor and Journal”: 

“By rare good fortune we have once more obtained a glimpse of that 
spirited and ably edited monthly, “The Wisconsin Journal of Education.” 
The October and November numbers came together, and furnish a rich intel- 
lectual treat. The article on Classical Education, by Edward Searing, A. M., 


meets our views exactly, and we wish all teachers could read it.” 


We RECOMMEND our readers not to overlook the first article in this number, and 
after reading it,to turn again to Messrs. Scribner & Co,’s advertisement last month, 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE TOWN SYSTEM. 


In a Note by the State Superintendent in his late Report, quoted on a former 
page among the extracts from the Special Reports of the County Superintend- 
ents expressing their views of the Town System proposed last year, it is stated 
that Supt. Rosenkrans, of Columbia Co., dissents from the opinions entertained 
by most of the Superintendents, and that his Report, too long to be inserted 
there, might be given in the Journal of Education. We can at present give 
but an extract or two, and a synopsis of his principal objections. He says: 

“Three principal plans are now before the public, in our State, for modify- 
ing and changing the working machinery of our school system, viz: 

“1, A plan designed to enable the county superintendents to perform their 
work more thoroughly and efficiently, by reducing the extent of territory as- 
signed to each, to such an extent that they may be able to visit and supervise 
the educational operations of each school within their respective districts. 
The Assembly District (in the more settled portions of the State) might be 
adopted (as in the state of New York,) for the basis in the division of the sev- 
eral counties for such a purpose. 

“This plan would obviate nearly all the objections and many of the evils 
now incident to the County Superintendent System, and secure nearly all the 
benefits expected to be derived from either of the plans next to be considered. 

‘2. The second plan proposed is the erection of the office of Town Superin- 
tendent, as a link between, and general assistant to both the district boards 
and the County Superintendent. He is to visit all the schools, and have an 
every day presence and interest in all the educational affairs of his town. 
Much good might doubtless be done in this way if the people could be made 
willing to sustain an officer of this kind in such a work. 

“3. The third plan proposed is technically known as the Township System. 
As this plan has been urged with great earnestness upon the attention of the 
people and their Legislature, and has the sanction of several distinguished ed- 
ucators, it may not be amiss to consider it briefly in some of its more impor- 
tant aspects.” 

The more positive objections urged are: 

1. ‘Our townships are arbitrary divisions of territory, established by survey 
before settlement,”—and so often quite inconvenient for general educational 
purposes. This objection in itself is well taken; but it lies as well against our 
townships as divisions of territory for municipal purposes. The difficulty is 
noticed in our remarks on Mr. Pickett’s Report. We suppose that no judicious 
friend of a ‘Town System” would insist, because that term is used, that no 
union of single districts for school purposes could take place except those lying 
in one and the same town—neither more or less. Pennsylvania has a town 
system—that is, ordinarily each town is a district, but exceptions are provided 
for, 


2, The town system is regarded as more expensive. Duties performed now 
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for the most part gratuitously, by the various district clerks, would be per- 
formed by one man as Town Inspector and Secretary of the Town Board, and 
he must be a competent man, and must have some compensation. 

Precisely so; but if this would give vastly better results, the public can 
afford to pay for it. That which now costs little or nothing is in too many 
cases worth nothing. A good teacher, at $40 a month, may seem more expen- 
sive than one who will teach for half the sum; but a poor teacher is dear at 
any price. 

It is also supposed that the members of a Town School Board, as they would 
have to travel some and spend some time in the discharge of their duties, 
must also be paid for it. Wedonotthink so. We do not believe it would ordi- 
narily be expected or demanded. But suppose it were : the question is—is the 
town or union organization decidedly better than the single district plan ; wil! 
general education be advanced by its adoption? Ifso, a few dollars more or 
less is of little account. What the difference in results would be may be gath- 
ered by reference to former Reports of the Secretaries of the Board of Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, in which State both systems were for years in operation 
side by side. (See Ex. from Mr. Mann’s Tenth An. Rep., in March No. of the 
Journal, 1864, p. 264.) 

The “ town system,” however, though theoretically as much superior to the 
“single district,” so far as possibilities of improvement and the best results are 
concerned, as one of our best agricultural machines is to old fashioned hand 
labor, is in itself no panacea for the imperfections of our schools. The best 
machine is useless without some one competent to work it. What we need 
first, last and above all things is trained, skilled professional teachers, and 
then the best of such trained and experienced persons and none others—and 
they proved such by rigid examination—to take the principal charge of the 
schools in the work both of teaching and supervision. Hence it is that Mr. 
McMynn in his Report urges the establishment of a Normal School, declaring 
that “to obtain competent instructors for our children under existing circum- 
stances, is simply impossible.” 


SHALL THE JOURNAL ENTER ANOTHER VOLUME? 


This question is proposed now because no one we presume will undertake 
the risk of continuing it without some other reliance than private subscrip- 
tions. Teachers are at present so generally transient and fugacious, that it 
will not do to caleulate upon the renewal of more than one fourth or possibly 
one third of existing subscriptions. If the State will subscribe for 1000 copies, 
at a reasonable price, to be placed at the disposal of the State Superintendent, 
to be sent to county, city and town superintendents, (i. e. clerks,) as a ready 
means of communicating with them, and that he may be able to keep up a lib- 
eral system of exchanges for the library of his office, the Journal might live. 
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If you wish this, friends of education, ask it without delay from the bands of 
the Legislature in this wise, or in any other form preferred: 
To the Honorable the Legislature of Wisconsin : 

Your petitioners, school officers, teachers and citizens of —— county, re- 
spectfully ask that you will aid in sustaining the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion by authorizing the State Superintendent to subscribe for 1000 copies of 
the same annually, or such other number as he shall judge useful, as a means 
of communicating with the school authorities of the State, and for exchanges 
with other Educational Journals. 

This would furnish no pretext to teachers as formerly for not subscribing 
themselves. Our present subscription list shows that in every county where 
the subject is properly and heartily presented, a reasonable proportion of the 
better class of teachers will readily subscribe. It should be clearly understood, 
however, that at present prices the Journal cannot be afforded for $1.00, unless 
cut down to a very meagre pattern. Our attempt to publish it at this price, 
what with unexpected taxes, rise in prices and misplaced confidence in certain 
counties, has been cruelly disastrous—and many who have subscribed have not 
yet paid. 

The State Superintendent is favorable to the restoration of some State aid 
to the Journal, and will he informs us submit a Bill to that end to the Legis- 
lature. 

Since our last Tabular Statement in December, Clark, Eau Claire, Pierce 
and Sauk counties have become entitled to wear the “star” by filling their 
quotas ; Walworth is almost full; Outagamie and Sheboygan have promised to 
reach that result, and Crawford, Jefferson and Ozaukee have nearly done so, 
without promising it. We again thank our friends for their efforts, and among 
the rest Messrs. Spencer and Seaman, of Milwaukee, for the redemption of 
their very generous pledge of 40 subscriptions. We now send 69 copies there, 
and 8 more are paid for. Waukesha, whose Superintendent never tires in 
good works, has almost doubled her quota, and Waupaca has doubled hers. 
In Wood it is a settled principle that every teacher is a subscriber. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


A Bill is before the Legislature, proposing the devotion of one half instead 
of the present one fourth of the income of the Swamp Land Fund to the sup- 
port of a Normal School, some locality or existing corporation first providing 
buildings of the value of not less than $10,000, or an equivalent in land or 
money. 

The argument in favor of commencing with one school, however established, 
is that one is a great deal better than none ; that it will be useful, not so much 
by supplying, in any adequate degree, teachers for the schools—not we suppose 
one fiftieth of the number needed annually—but by sending out a few good 
teachers, who will in turn send out a good influence, and form in some degree 
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good examples. People will see more frequently than now, trained, skilied 
teachers, and want more of them. 

On the other hand the objections to a single school thus established are: 

1, Whatever needs to be done for the State should be well and thoroughly 
done. But good schools are most impera‘ively needed ; and good schools can- 
not exist without good teachers ; and it is in vain to expect good teachers, as a 
rule, unless they are specially fitted and trained for the work; and to adopt a 
plan that will for years to come give only here and there a school such a teach- 
er, is like giving one soldier in twenty in a regiment a good musket, with a 
good lock, while the rest bang away, as best they can, with as much harm to 
friends as foes, with old match-lock fusees, such as were in use two hundred 
years ago. 

Give us, say we, a plan that contemplates and provides for such a system of 
schools as shall ere long supply the whole State with teachers, and that shall at 
once call forth the liberality and generous emulation of a half dozen localities 
instead of one; that shall induce for instance Prairie du Chien, Platteville, 
Evansville, Milton, Allen’s Grove, Waukesha, Whitewater, Horicon, Beaver 
Dam, Fox Lake, Ripon, Waupaca, Portage, Baraboo, Sparta, La Crosse, Gales- 
ville, Eau Claire, ete., or some of them, to enter upon this beneficent work. In 
all of these places and many more are children enough to form the needed 
model and experimental schools, in some of them are buildings more or less 
suitable for a normal school, and in several of them the subject has been dis- 
cussed. And here we cannot but reiterate our regret to see so many attempts to 
build up the very domes of our educational system, (in trying to establish so many 
colleges, etc.,) while the foundations are so imperfect and so much neglected. 
We sincerely believe that in no way could one half of our collegiate and some 
of our best academical corporations do so much good as by converting their 
respective institutions into teachers’ schools, making the normal feature not a 
secondary but the leading one. In this way we might at once have all the fa- 
cilities we need fur training our teachers, provided of course suitable teachers 
of teachers can also be secured. 

2. Assuming a plan for a system of schools to be much better than one which 
contemplates but a single school, it follows that neither the half nor the whole 
of the income of the swamp land fund is any adequate pecuniary basis. The 
legality of devoting any of this income to any but drainage purposes is doubted 
we understand. We leave that to the courts. But while a portion of this in- 
come, so long as it is used for normal school purposes, might help to pay the 
salary of a Professor of Normal Instruction, in each of several schools, we think 
that whatever public pecuniary outlay is needed for so important a public in- 
terest, should be met manfully and cheerfully by appropriations from the State 
Treasury—appropriations supplementing and perhaps conditioned upon private 
end local liberality, but which should be regarded as among the most necessary 
and important that can be made. The State expends readily for reformatory 
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and punitive purposes; but is not prevention better than cure? She gives 
liberally to sustain her public charities; this is well, is noble; but while the 
blind and the deaf and dumb, ete., are to be tenderly cared for, it is not cred- 
itable to the wisdom or benevolence of the State that although she has schools 
for all her children, she has never yet expended the first dime from her own 
treasury to supply those schools with suitable teachers. 

The Bill proposes to make tuition free, and to admit a certain proportion of 
pupils from each Superintendent District by lot, on condition of holding a third 
grade certificate. If we have but one school, the income proposed above might 
suffice for the present to pay the salaries of the teachers. But the general 
questions of free tuition and the mode of admission are important, and a sound 
policy should be adopted. Were there any security that teachers gratnitously 
educated would remain teachers long, it would be a better investment for the 
State. But aside from this, it may be doubted if the State and the people 
would be wise in doing more than to establish schools furnishing the best at- 
tainable facilities for fitting their pupils for the teacher’s work, and then offer- 
ing a fair compensation for its performance, leaving the rest to the general 
laws of competition and of demand and supply. That independence and energy 
of character so much needed in the teacher would be best promoted by such a 
policy. At the same time, but as a matter of honor rather than of charity, and 
as a means of calling out the best teaching talent in every part of the State, 
free tuition, and perhaps other inducements, might be offered to a limited 
number. But this should be we think on the basis of a thorough and uniform 
competitive examination of all applicants from each county. The “lot” like 
the “draft” might as often as otherwise fall upon those who would prefer to 
be “ exempted,” and several trials might be needed before the quota could be 
filled. The mere fact of holding a third grade certificate is no evidence of any 
desire to improve, or of any intention to teach more than a term or two. The 
plan of “‘substitutes” would render this method of filling the schools much 
better. 

But on the other hand an examination of all in each county or group of coun- 
ties who might wsh to attend, could be conducted, when necessary, through 
the County Superintendents, Examination Questions being furnished them for 
that purpose at a given and uniform time. This might be a privilege granted 
only to those living at a certain distance from the school. It is quite obvious 
that some pian like this would tend to secure the best material to train for 
teachers, and that the choice by lot would not. We see no good reason why a 
Normal School should not itself examine all who apply for admission to it, 
promptly dismissing those who, after a reasonable probation, give no sufficient 
evidence of aptitude for the teacher’s work. 

These remarks apply to students who should wish to matriculate and go 
through a prescribed course of study. But this class, at first especially, would 
be quite limited, and there would be room for many transient and irregular 
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students, both of the class who intend to teach a little, and of those who would 
seek the advantages of such schools as being generally quite as good (to say the 
least) for the ordinary purposes of discipline and instruction as merely academ- 
ic institutions. All our existing normal schools, however constituted or sus- 
tained, are at present of a mixed character; more resembling preparatory and 
disciplinary schools than professional institutions. The only cure for this is 
time and a gradual elevation of educational sentiment. Most young persons 
who prepare to teach, now attend some neighboring high school or academy 
for a period, to acquire some fitness, and of course pay their tuition. Ifschools 
convenient of access and especially designed for them were provided, they 
would naturally attend those, and moderate tuition fees should we think be 
relied upon in part to help sustain them. 

These remarks are made in no captious spirit of criticism, but because we 
wish to place our views on record at this time. If we cannot have but one 
school, let us by all means have that. This may be the best plan for the present. 


Kansas.—Here a Normal School is about to go into operation at Emporia. 
Mr. L. B. Kellogg, a graduate of the Illinois Normal University, and for two 
years Principal of the Model School there, has been appointed Principal. 
Bresident Edwards speaks highly of his qualifications. —The Kansas Educational 
Journal entered upon its second volume with January, and comes well filled 
with useful matter. Thus does this new state, born and nursed amid the 
throes of civil war, attest the vitality of freedom. 


Missour.—With the instinct and impulses of freedom, this magnificent 
State, now at last entering upon a glorious future, is turning her attention, in 
her Constitutional Convention, to the subject of an efficient public school 
system. * It is proposed to convert the old State University at Columbia into a 
Normal School. We join the Illinois Teacher in cheers for Missouri. 


Iutino1s.—The State Association, at its late session, resolved to ask the 
Legislature for $5000 annually to sustain Institutes. 
We shall give a resume of Educational Intelligence next month: 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Messrs. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. call attention, opportunely, to their 
choice series of works on Botany, by Prof. Gray, in which will be found a book 
for scholars for every grade from the Common School to the Coilege, and this 
is one of those studies that may be pursued by young and old, at school and at 
home, and none is more charming or elevating. 

Messrs. Taggard & Thompson present a New Union SpeakeR—not one that is 
a mouth-piece for treason also—by Mr, Puiterick, whose taste, culture and ex- 
perience are a sufficient guaranty of its excellence. The great crisis of our 
country, now culminating, has called out a new phase of oratory. 








“GET THE BEST!” 


LEXT-BOOKS ON BOTANY, 


BY PROFESSOR ASA GRAY, 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 








These books present the latest and most accurate principles and developments of the 
science, and have been recommended by almost every eminent Botanist in the country. 

For comprehensiveness of scope, exactness and clearness of description, accurate and 
ecjentific analysis of plants, and beauty of illustrations, they have no equal. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


How Plants Grow. 


Containing a PopuLaAR FLorA, or an Arrangement and Description of Common Plants, 
both Wild and Cultivated. Illustrated by more than 500 Drawings from Nature. 

This work is a simple, attractive, and beautifully illustrated Botany ror Younce 
PEOPLE, intended to teach them how to begin to read, with pleasure and profit, one large 
and easy chapter in the open Book of Nature. 





Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology. 
Illustated by over 360 Woodcuts; to which is added a copious GLossaRy, or Dictionary of 
Botanical Terms. 

This book is intended for beginners, as well as for classes in the Higher Schools. ° 





Manual of Botany. 


A comprehensive Flora of the Northern States east of the Mississippi, including Virginia 
and Kentucky, arranged accerding to the NATURAL System. To which is added GARDEN 
Botany, and Fourteen beautiful Plates, illustrating the Genera of Ferns, Grasses, etc. 





Lessons and Manual. 


This work, in one volume, is the one most used as a complete Class-book, by students 
of Botany. 

With this book in hand, the garden, the lawn, the field, the hill-side, the mountain- 
top, and valley, all become teachers, vocal with instruc'ien, not curious merely, but 
useful and interesting. 


Structural and Systematic Botany and Vegetable 
Pysiology. 


Being a FIFTH REVISED edition of the * Botanical Text-Book,”’ illustrated by over 1,300 
Woodcuts, to which is added a full Glossary, or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 


Manual of Botany, with Mosses and Liverworts. 
With Twenty-two Plates, illustrating the Genera of Cryptogamia. 





ka Liberal terms given on books furnished for examination or introduction. 
Bas Send fora Catalogue. 


Address the Publishers, IVISON, PIINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
48 and 50 Walke: street, New York. 
8. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
39 and 41 Lake street, Chicago, Ill. 
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CIRCULAR 


To County and City Superintendents, Teachers, School Officers, 
and Patrons of Education : 


The undersigned having been appointed by the State Teachers’ Association, 
a Committee to take in charge the interests of the Journal or Epucation, de- 
sire to call your attention to the following statement of facts, relating to its 
history and present condition ; and would solicit you, as parties concerned, to co- 
operate with us in measures needful for ita support in future. 

The Journal, after being sustained for eight years, principally by State pat- 
ronage, was left at the close of the last volume to its own resources. It is 
now approaching the close of its ninth volume, but in a condition by no means 
flattering to its future prospects. A few of its friends have toiled nobly for 
its support. Its Editor, amid many perplexities and much financial embarrass- 
ment, has continued its publication, and will carry it to the close of the present 
volume ; but if it lives in future volumes, its friends must increase their efforts, 
and secure for it a wider circulation. & 

Efforts are being made, and we hope mav prove successful, to secure, through 
our present Legislature, a provision that the State shall pay for 1000 copies to 
be distributed among the School officers of the State. This alone will not sup- 
port che JournaL. Some 1200 or 1500 individual subscribers, at $1.25 each 
will still be required to place it upon a sure foundation. This is not, in the 
judgment of the undersigned, asking too much of the friends of the Journat, 
nor will any consider the price ($1.25) unreasonable when it is remembered 
that the cost of most other things has been doubled, and that several of our 
neighboring state Educational Journals have been raised to $1.50. 

Why shonld rot every teacher in the public and private schools of the state 
become a subscriber? If even two-fifths of the 4,500 teachers in the public 
schools should do so, the JournaL would be sustained triumphantly, the cause 
of education greatly promoted, and the credit of the State preserved. 

The undersigned therefore feel called upon, in behalf of the educational in- 
terests of our young and growing state, to ask each of you tomake such efforts, 
as the emergency of the case demands, to secure subscribers for the coming 
volume to commence with July next. Prompt action will greatly relieve the 
editor and committee, and enable them to determine their future action. Will 
the Superintendents, then, at their spring examinations—and others interested, 
as occasion may permit—present the claims of the Wisconsin Journat oF Epv- 
CATION, and as speedily as possible forward to the Editor the names or number 
of subscribers that he may expect from each county, city or district. 


April, 1865. A. D. HENDRICKSON, J. G. McMYNN, 
H. A. RICHARDS, C. H. ALLEN, 
A.J. CHENEY, J. B. PRADT, 
W. M. COLBY, Committee. 


{a The Publisher would say that if enabled by the friends of the Jocrnar. 
to go on with it, it will be issued in the style of the first numbers of the pre- 
sent volume, and a liberal support shall be met by liberal dealings with sub- 
scribers. A Prospectus will be issued immediately upon favorable action by 
the Legislature. 





